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NATIONAL  FARlvI  PROGRAIv'I  DATA 
1932-1940 

PENNSYLVANIA  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  is  the  story  of  an  inproved  agriculture.     Here  are  the  highlights  of 
progress  under  the  National  Fam  Program  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  7  years 
since  it  was  started: 

INCOME;  Earners  Make  More  Money — 1939  cash  income  up  50  percent  from  1932; 
buying  power  144  percent  ^sassk  1932;  farm  real  estate  values  up  15  percent  from 
1933;  72,626  acres  of  1940  wheat  protected  by  crop  insurance;  12,406  bushels  of 
wheat  put  in  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  under  1939  comonodity  loans;  |42,094,020 
loaned  by  Farm  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  1933  to  1939;  debts  of  low 
income  farmers  reduced  |l,194  ^ander  Farm  Security  Administration  debt  adjustment 
service;  90,104,000  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to  needy  in  last 
fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION:  Farm.ers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil--70,289  Pennsylvania 
fanners  participated  in  the  1939  AAA  program.,  representing  about  57  percent  of 
the  State's  cropland;  240,067  acres  covered  by  5-year  agreem.ents  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  1939;  4,347,000  trees  distributed  for  planting  during 
1939. 

SECURITY;  Farmers  Arc  I.Iore  Secure  In  Their  Homes— 4,526  farm  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  m.ore  than  $2,299,159  from  1935  to 
1940;  $162  ,954  made  in  grants  in  the  some  period;  103  tenant  families  started 
to-ward  ownership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  4,525  miles  of  rural  electric 


lines  to  serve  IS,  783  farm  families  made  possible  by  allotments  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration — 54,818  more  farms  getting  central  station 
electric  service  in  1939  than  in  1935. 

DMOCRACY ;  Farmers  Help  Run  The  Programs  --67  county  AAA  offices  with 
2,861  county  and  community  committeemen  adminster  the  kkli.  program  locally;  66 
county  committees  and  21  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program  of  Farm 
Security  Administration;  59  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and  11  pro- 
duction credit  associations  in  operation. 
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P/iRT  OirE:     FIMl  INCOIIE 

Pennsylvtinia  fcmers  in  1939  had  50  percent  nore  ccsh  income  thcji  they 
did  in  1932.     Farn  cash  income  in  Pennsylvania  vras  $265,888,000  in  1939.  Govern- 
nent  payments  accounted  for  ^5,723,000  of  this  anount  directly.     The  1939  cash 
incone  was  18  percent  less  than  in  1929,  vrhen  cash  incone  was  ^324,000,000. 
Cash  income  in  1932  vras  |177,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  by  the  producers  of 
Pennsylvania's  most  im.portant  farm,  products  are  sho-Tn  in  the  fcllcvring  table: 


Ti\BLE  I.     Cash  Income  Received  "by  Pennsylvania  Farr.ers  for 

Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939, 
 Tfith  .i'lm.ount  and  Percent  of  Chec^.ge  


• 
• 

r    * -Ti *.o  Lv-^ J.  w  ox 

z    Percent  of 

• 
■ 

:  Increase, 

:  Increase, 

Comodity 

* 

Cash  Income  l/ 

I     1939  over 

:     1939  over 

1932       t    1939  2/ 

t  1932 

• 
• 

:  1932 

• 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

(Percent ) 

Milk 

70,648 

95,237 

24,589 

35 

Eggs 

22,689 

32 , 700 

10,011 

44 

Cattle  and  calves 

15,333 

26,056 

10,723 

70 

Chickens 

11,185 

15,282 

4,097 

37 

Truck  crops 

6,201 

14,320 

8,119 

131 

Potatoes 

8,305 

11,593 

3,  288 

40 

Hogs 

4,077 

9,2^ 

5,218 

128 

Apples 

4,750 

7,956 

3,206 

67 

Wheat 

4,702 

7,867 

3,165 

67 

Com 

2,550 

4,007 

1,  'xO  / 

57 

1/  Because  farm  incom.e  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  figures  in  this  table 
are  not  strictly  comparable.     For  the  most  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  but  there  are  a  fev/  commodities  which  are  on  a  crop  year  basis 
for  1932.    xill  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  Goverrjnent  paym.ents, 

2/  Preliminary-. 

For  the  country-  as  a  whole  cash  farm,  income  in  1939,   including  Govern- 
Eient  payments,  ims  Q2  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cc.sh  farm,  income  was 
♦^,682,000,000  in  1932  and  |8, 540,000,000  in  1939,  including  |807, 000,000  in 
Soverninent  payments. 
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Prices  of  Farm  Coirmoditios 

Better  prices  for  Pennsylvania's  leading  fariri  cormnodities  have  put  nore 
cash  in  the  hands  of  the  famiers  of  the  State.     The  inprcvement  in  prices  re- 


ceived  by  Pennsylv 

ania 

famers  for  their  principal  coFincdities 

is  sh a^.'Vn  in 

follovang  table: 

Table 

II. 

Avo-'c-.go  Prices  Rec 

eived  by  Pennsylvania 

Farner s 

for 

Coirmiodit ies  Listed, 

in  1932  and  in  1939 

Connoditv 

Unit 

1932 

1939 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars 

CITt , 

1.35 

1-90 

CY'/t . 

4.75 

7.40 

Beef  cattle 

GV/t  • 

4.85 

7.  50 

Veal  calves 

CYft  . 

6.10 

9.  70 

v;h>jat 

bu. 

.57 

-R-P- 

Com 

bu. 

.49 

.  O  O 

Oats 

bu. 

,29 

.41 

Barley 

bu. 

.42 

^1 
•  ijj. 

Bucbvheat 

bu. 

.43 

.  62 

Potatoes 

bu. 

.4-8 

.-90 

Apples 

bu. 

•  62 

.65 

Peaches 

bu. 

.80 

1.05 

»— ' 

lb. 

.13 

.25 

Butter 

lb. 

.23 

.27 

Chickens 

lb. 

.155 

.171 

Eggs 

doz. 

.182 

.218 

Tobacco 

lb. 

.047 

.139 

y  Preliminary. 

2/   Includes  loan  corn  at  avsracze  local  value. 
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Farn  Purchasing  Power 

Both  farm  incomo  aiid  prices  paid  by  farnors  declined  sharply  from  1929 
to  1932,  but  farm  income  declined  more.     From  1932  to  1939  there  v/as  an  increase 
in  both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  but  farm  income  increased  m.ore. 
Thus  farm  buying  paver  fell  off  from  1929  to  1932  and  climbed  upward  from  1932 
to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole  farm  buying  power  in  1939  v^ras  172  per- 
cent as  much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  cf  the  1929  level.     In  other  words, 
fanners  were  able  to  buy  about  as  much  in  1939  as  in  1929  and  72  percent  more 
than  in  1932. 

In  Pennsylvania  farm  purchasing  power  in  1939  was  144  percent  as  much  as 
in  1932  and  109  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  Pennsylvania  farmers  in  1939 
were  in  a  position  to  buy  44  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in 
1932  and  9  percent  more  than  in  1929. 

The  farmer^  s  buying  power  can  also  be  shoivn  by  the  unit  exchange  value 
of  farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commioditios  used  in  living  and  production.    Wliile  this 
ncasurement  is  not  available  on  a  State  basis,  Pennsylvania  farmers  naturally 
benefited  from  nation-v;-ide  improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products. 

For  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher 
in  1939  than  in  1932.    The  following  table,   comparing  1939  and  1932,  shows 
the  unit  exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  v/cll  as  specified  groups  of 
farm  comrriodit ies  that  are  im.portant  in  Pennsylvania, 
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T/iBLE  III.     Unit  Exchange  YdI-jd     of  all  Fam  Products  and  of 
Specified  Groups  of  Commodities  Important  in  Pennsylvania, 


Percent  of  Base  Period 
1910-1914 


Percent 
Change 


1952       t  1939 


1939  over 
1932 


All  farm  products 
Dairy  products 
Chickens  and  eggs 
Meat  animals 
Grains 


61 
78 
77 
59 
41 


77- 
86 
78 
91 
60 


/  26 


/  10 
/  1 


*  Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in 
living  and  production,  1910-14  base. 

Fam  Real  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  farm  income,  prices  and  buying  pov^rer  have  been  reflected  in 
rising  real  estate  values  on  Pennsylvania  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933 
the  value  of  farm  real  estate  wd.s  only  78  percent  of  the  period  before  the 
World  Y^ar.    From  this  low  point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Pennsylvania 
rose  to  90  percent  of  pre-ivar  for  the  year  ending  March  1940.     Thus  Pennsylvania 
farmers  found  their  real  estate  worth  about  15  percent  more  early  in  1940  than 
in  the  first  part  of  1933. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  in  the  year  ending  March  1940,  farm 
real  estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  World  War,  com- 
pared with  only  73  percent  of  pre-v/ar  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933.     The  16 
percent  gain  from  1933  to  1940  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline 
in  the  value  of  farm  real  estate. 
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Farn  Foreclosures,  Sciles  r.nd  Bankruptcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farn  real  estate  values  since  1932,  there  were  more 
voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  Pennsylvania  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  bank- 
ruptcies. 

Voluntary.'  sales  and  trades  of  Pennsylvania  farms  were  27.4  per  thousand 
for  the  year  ending  March  1939,  compared  vrith  17.6  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined 
from  24.0  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  only  12.6  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1939. 

Farm  barikruptcies  in  Pennsylvania  dropped  from  a  total  of  275  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1933  to  110  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  fams 
rose  from  16,8  per  thouscjid  in  the  year  1933  to  28.2  per  thousand  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1939,  and  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  54.1  per  thousand  to 
16,8  per  thousand  in  the  sam.e  period;  farm  bankruptcies  in  the  entire  country 
decreased  76  percent  from  1933  to  1939. 

;^;11  Phases  of  Farm  Program  Contribute  to  Income  Improvement 

Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  received  $3,317,000  in  conservation  pa^nnents 

under  the  1937  program,  |3, 653, 700  under  the  1938  program,   and  oji  estimated 

95,200,174  under  the  1939  prograi'.i,  including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  farmers  of  the  State 

received  an  estimated  ^^824,223  in  parity  payments  on  1939  production. 
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For  the  Unitod  States  as  cl  v-holo,  payments  under  the  1930  conservation 
program  totaled  §506,179,199,  including  county  association  expenses. 
Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  1G4C  program  in  PerjisylTania ,   5,912  contracts  insured  an  esti- 
mated 72,626  acres  for  a  production  of  1,106,905  "bushels  of  vdieat.  Preniuns 
paid  in  onounted  to  39,823  bushels,  as  of  May  31,  1940.     Under  the  1939  program, 
2,301  policies  were  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  448,933  "bushels  of  vrheat  on 
30,455  acres,    A  total  of  15,813  bushels  ivere  paid  in  as  preniums,  and  7,613 
bushels  returned  to  149  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  March  30,  1940. 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agr icultijir o 

Famers  in  Pennsylvania  obtained  $42,094,020  in  loans  fron  institutions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933,  through 
Decerber  31,  1939.     In  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of 
farmer  cooperatives  and  privately  orgcr.ized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Ealtim.ore  making  long-term  first  mortgage  loans 
had  $19,680,892  outstanding  in  Pennsylvania  on  December  31,  1939,  including 
loans  made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm.  Credit  Administration.     In  ad- 
dition, 16,907,168  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Comiinissioner  loans 
were  outstanding  on  that  date. 

From  1933  to  1935  almost  88  percent  of  Federal  land  barJi  and  Ccrm.issioner 
lorjis  mde  in  Pennsylvania  vre re  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest 
percentage  of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935, 
sone  1,47G  Pennsylvania  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farm^,  using 
v3, 384, 400  credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans,  to  finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit 
terras  of  farms  which  had  been  acquired  by  these  agencies. 
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The  11  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made 
26,928  loans  aggregating  018,888,480  since  their  organization  in  1933.  These 
associations  make  loans  for  all  types  of  short-tern  farn  operations.  Loans 
outstanding  on  December  31,  totaled  t>2,691,808. 

The  Baltimore  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmers*  marketing, 
purchasing,  o.nd  farm  business  associations.     On  December  31,  1039,  the  Baltimore 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  25  Pennsylvania  cooperatives  aggregating  5^^811,484. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,   during  the  same  period,  individual 
farners  and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  ^^5, 951, 000,000  in  loans  and 
discounts  from,  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Land  Bank  loans  outstanding  on  Decemi:er  31,  1959,  totaled  -31,905,000,000;  Lc:n.d 
Bank  Commissioner  loans,  0691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  numbering 
528,  in  six  years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  vl,'i42,000,000;  in  the  sai^io 
period  the  12  district  banks  for  cooperatives  cjid  the  Central  Bank  made  6,868 
loans  aggregating  0491,047,000. 
Debt  Adjustment 

In  Pennsylvania  1,789  farmers,  through  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Service 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  with 
their  creditors  by  Ol, 194,022  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  31, 
1939,  a  debt  reduction  of  15.5  percent.    As  a  result  Pennsylvania  farmers  have 
been  able  to  pay  0129,149  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  Y.iiole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
^adjustments  totaling  084,942,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been 
'^^le  to  pay  more  than  04,860,000  in  back  taxes. 
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Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  pi^iceSi  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  1939  program  in  Pennsylvania, 
50  wheat  loans  were  made  totaling  |9774.79  on  12,406  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  xvhole,  70,000  wheat  producers  obtained  loans  on 
thoir  1938  crop,  totaling  about  |45,000,000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
about  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  about  |11 5 ,000 ,000 . 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  m,arkct.     In  the  fiscal  year 
•vhich  ended  June  30,  1939  the  first  year  of  the  v/hcat  export  program,  118  million 
bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amount,  export  of  94  million 
bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  program.    From  July  1  through  December 
31,  1939  sales  for  export  of  approximately  24|;  million  bushels  of  -vvhrat  and  wheat 
in  the  form  of  flour  wore  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

How  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  ¥vheat  prices  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shovm  in  the  follov/ing:     In  August  1938  the  average 
U.  S.  farm  price  was  34  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  1939,  the  U.S. 
price  v;as  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  normally  about  30 
cents  over  the  domestic  fam  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S.  farmer  was  receiving 
about  33  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  wheat  thaia  if  his  price  had  been  based  on 
the  world  price . 

P2!!^stic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products 
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for  distribution  to  noody  families  through  stnto  v;Glfo.ro  agoncies,  and  tho  Food 
Order    Stamp  PIdji  v/hich  puts  incroascd  food  buying  pov/er  directly  into  tho  hands 
of  low-income  ft:miilies. 

In  Pennsylvania  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1939,  90,104,000  pounds 
of  surplus  foodstuffs  ^7oro  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Ccmmoditios  Corpora- 
tion, compared  with  a  total  of  1,970,079,155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  in  tho  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Pennsylvania  included  23,000  bushels  of  beets, 
808,000  pounds  of  cabbage,  6,200  bushels  of  carrots,  5,000  bushels  cf  tomatoes, 
18,000  lbs.  cf  butter,  10,800  barrels  of  corn  meal,  4,500  barrels  cf  xvhite  flour, 
1,238,000  lbs.  of  dry  skim  milk,  and  1,632,000  quarts  cf  fluid  mdlk. 

Up  to  July  1,  1940,  the  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  v;as  in  operation  in  Allen- 
to',vn,  Bethlehem,  and  Pittsburgh,  including  the  rest  of  Allegany  County,  Scranton, 
^ilc  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
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PART  WO:  CONSPJRVATIO^I  AI'ID  WISE  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESOmCES 


Income  improvGnont  and  consGrvation  of  natural  roscurcGS  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Ponnsylvania  since  1933. 

Under  the  first  agricultural  ccnscrvaticn  prcgran  in  1936  about  40,700 
PGimsylvania  farmers  participated.    Of  the  total  cropland,  about  31  percent,  or 
2,555,348  acres,  was  covered  by  applications  for  payinents.    A  total  of  117,412 
acres  v;as  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.    Soil-building  practices  were  put 
into  effect  on  about  818,700  acres  as  follo^rs:     Nev/  soedings  of  legumes  and 
loguno  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  — 532,237 
acres;  fertilizer  and  lime  applications        285,820  acres;  and  forest  tree  plant- 
ings —  606  acres. 


Pennsylvania  farmers  have  continuod  to  participate  actively  in  the  A. A. A. 
programs.     Tliere  v/ere  58,525  payees  in  the  1937  progrojn  and  60,648  in  the  1938 
prcgrc\m.    Applications  for  payments  covered  3,872,810  acres,  or  47  porcont  of  the 
cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  3,801,454  acres,  or  47  percent 
cf  the  cropland,"  under  the  1938  program. 

Soil-building  practices  were  put  intc  effect  in  the  State  as  follov/s  under 
the  A.A.A.  programs  f.r  1937  and  1938: 


Unit 


1937 


1938 


Now  soedings 

GrGcn-manuro  and  cover  crops 
Mulching 

Forest  tree  pro.ctices 
Fertilizer  and  lirxO  applications 
Seeding  pasture  mixtures 
Artificial  re  see  ding  '"f  pastures 
Terracing 

Other  erosion  control  practices 


acres 


536,363 
57,722 


379,835 


acres 
tons 
acres 
t  on  s 
acres 


3,000 
2,842 
562,872 


75,438 
2,142 
5,118 


687,320 


Ibs.Tf  seed 
lin.  ft. 


acr  e  s 


1,991 
1,680 
2,000 
4,605 


In  the  United  Stat 


cs  as  a  7/hclc 


under  the  1938  Af^ricultural  Conservation 


Progron,  ncv.!  soedings  covered  30,075,000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 
25,244,000  acres.     Fertilizer  .and  Imo  applications  totaled  5,547,000  tons. 
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Forest  troo  practicos  covered  197,000  acros  and  pasture  practices  about  2,205,000 
acres.    Protcotod  suiiiner  fallcv/,  strip  cropping,  ccntcur  faming,  and  listing 
v;erc  carried  rut  on  15>990,000  acres*     Terracing  v/as  carried  r.ut  to  the  extent 
of  392>036,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Scrvico  Activitios 

In  addition  to  thu  Agricultur  il  Conservation  Prcgran.,  many  Pennsylvania 
farncrs  have  signed  five-year  agrccracnts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
ccnplote  prograiTis  of  erosion  control  and  goud  land  nanagenent .    As  of  Deccnber  31, 
1939,  2,160  farns  including  240,067  acros  were  operating  under  such  agreonents. 
Biis  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  canp  soil  censorva- 
ticn  work  areas,  and  farns  planned  cooporo.tivoly  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  Stato  Extension  Service.     Soil  Cc^ns^rvation  Districts,  organized  under  State 
law,  include  10,912  farus  and  1,270,983  acros. 

Approxinatoly  39,713  acres  unsuitcd  to  continued  cropping  have  boon 
purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  bettor  suited,  principally 
forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Progrcin. 

In  tho  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  a  total  cf  48,267,000  acres  of  fam  land 
in  82,000  farms  wore  covered  by  5-yoar  contracts  with  tho  Sc  il  Conservati'^^n  Ser- 
vice up  to  Juno  30,  1939.     Soil  Conservaticn  Service  demonstration  areas  ncv;  in- 
clude 68,847,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  nuj'p.boring  217,  covorcd  a 
ccnbinod  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  tho  No.tion's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land 
by  January  1,  1940,  vdth  another  100  districts  in  process  ^f  organizatirn .  7ifith- 
in  tho  217  organized  districts  v/ore  1,000,000  farns. 
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Approximately  8^600^000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  prin- 
cipally forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  131,000  of  the  213,000  farms  in  Pennsylvania  contain 
woodland,  and  farm  woodlands  in  the    aggregate  amount  to  3,700,000  acres,  or 
about  23  percent  of  the  State' s  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  both  public  and  private  lands  in 
Pennsylvania  have  been  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  1940.    Under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law,  which  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  trees,  4,347,000  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm 
lands  during  1939.    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm 
lands  under  agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  administers  439,8  71  acres  in  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  in  Pennsylvania.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Lav;  more 
than  50,000  low-producing  acres  have  been  purchased  or  approved  for  purchas-e  by 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  6  years.    Through  protection  and 
careful  management  they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  500,000  people  visited  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  them  using  the  7  developed 
oanpgrounds,     1,888,000  board  foot  of  timber  valued  at  §5,699  7;ere  cut  on  this 
National  Forest  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1939,  1,096  acres  were  reforested  by  planting,  bringing  the  total 
National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Pennsylvania  to  8,895  acres. 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  •"•acres  in  40  States,    More  than  12  million  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933,  about  Z-^ 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years. 
Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  v;ere 
planted  daring  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Sheltorbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  pro- 
tection for  about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  protection 
is  especially  needed. 

About  314,000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1938  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  7;ere  distributed 
for  fcirm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law. 

Under  the  A. A. A.  xerogram  in  1S38  about  55^445  acres  of  farm  land  wore 
planted  to  forest  trees, 

PART  THREES  GREATER  SECURITY  AIID  BETTER  LIVIllG  Oil  THE  L/JJD 

Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income  for 
a'^riculture  as  a  vdiole,  and  nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  becai  given  to  m.oro  needy  farm  far.iilies  requiring  additional  aid  to  become 
SGlf.*supporting,    Special  programs  have  been  directed  to  low-income  farmers 
li      suffering  from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices, 
v'orn-out  or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overv;helming  debt. 

From  1935  to  1940  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided 
^^526  farm  families  mth  rural  rehabilitation  leans  aggregating  i:2,299,159  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  become  self-supporting. 
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By  follcv/ing  conplctc  farn  and  hone  management  plans  in  1939,  2,551 
rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Pennsylvania  had  an  average  net  income  of  C 710 ,05  per 
fonily  as  compared  with  0562,36  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  F.S.A.  for  help, 
ui  increase  of  26  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  Y;crth  ovor  and  abova 
all  debts  by  24  percent  in  the  eane  period.     Thus  these  families  had  added 
^,^950, 018  to  the  vjealth  of  their  communities  and  increased  their  own  annual  in- 
cones  by  a  total  of  ^^376,743.    The  typical  reliabilitati on  family  in  Pennsylvania 
has  borrowed  $792.03  and  already  has  repaid:  ^^177. 61.    Pennsylvania  rehabilitation 
borrowers  in  1939  produced  0658,949  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  compared 
with  ^503,950  v;orth  before  entering  the  Farm  Security  Administration  Program. 
In  1939  these  families  canned  an  average  of  323  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
per  family,  for  home  consumption;  produced  an  average  of  347  gallons  of  milk  per 
fanilyj  and  an.   average  of  32.38  tons  of  forage  per  family.  Rehabilitation 
borrowers  in  Pennsylvania  are  nov;  operating  an  average  of  86  acres,  an  increase 
of  20  acres  since  they  came  to  the  program.    This  increased  acreage,  v;hile  not 
£.dding  materially  to  the  production  of  comiiiercial  crops,  has  maintained  a.  better 
diet  for  these  families. 

At  the  close  of  1939,  244  Pennsylvania  families  had  received  grants  for 
encrgency  relief  aggregating  Cl62,954. 

Under  the  Bahkhead- Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  103 
tenant  fsmilies  in  Pennsylvania  as  of  December  31,  1939,  aggregating  0602,512. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from.  1935  to  1940,  the  Farm  Security 
Adnini  strati  on  aided  ap^iroximatGly  800,000  farm  families  with  rehabilitation 
loans.    By  following  com.plete  farm,  and  home  managem.ent  plans,  360,000  of  these 
borrowers  covered  by  a  survey  in  1939  had  increased  their  net  worth  over  and 
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abovo  all  debts  by  S6  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  hone  consunption 
by  64^.    The  average    borrov;er  reported  increasing  his  net  worth  by  nore  than 
y'230»42  since  coining  into  the  pro  gran.    The  Farn  Security  ^xdnini  strati  on  has 
nado  rehabilitation  leans  tot  ailing  noro  than    3 70, 000, 000  since  1935«    i^l though 
these  loans  are  usually  nade  for  a  period  cf  five  years,  and  nuch  of  the  noney 
is  not  yet  due,  these  famers  who  could  not  get  adequate  credit  fron  any  other 
source  already  have  repaid  noro  than  0130,000,000  into  the  U,  S,  Treasury. 
Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least  80  percent  of  those  loans  v/ill  be  col- 
lected. 

Under  the  Bankhoad- Jones  Act,  loans  for  farn  purchases  v/ere  nade  to  '^,678 
tenant  fanilies  by  December  31,  1939, 
Rural  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939,  the  kur&l  Electrification  ij.dnini  strati  on  had  nade  allct- 
nents  in  Pennsylvania  aggregating  ^5, ^51, 200  for  the  construction  of  4,525 
riles  of  line  to  serve  16,783  farn  fanilies. 

By  June  30,  1939,  100,000,  or  52.1  percent  of  the  fams  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  ccnparod  mth  45,182,  or  23.6  percent  having  central 
station  service  before  the  R.E.A.  began  operations  in  1935.    This  is  a  not  in- 
crease cf  54,818  farns  or  121.3  percent.     Surveys  shovjod  that  65;^  cf  Ferjisylvania. 
fams  served,  by  R,E, A.  lines  have  washing  nachines;  85  percent  have  electric  ironsj 
25/0  have  electric  vacuun  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  notors,  electric 
chick  brooders  and  poultry  lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  beginning  of 
the  pro  gran. 

There  were  11  REA-financed  rural  electric  systens  in  the  State  by 
Septenber  1,  1939. 


In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
total  allotments  of  -|273, 000, 000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  miles  of  line 
to  serve  600,000  farm  families.     Already  400,000  farms  have  been  connected 
to  REA-sponsored  lines,  the  greater  m.ajority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed. 
The  number  of  electrified  farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled 
froin  1935  to  the  present  time.     Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms 
were  electrified  by  January  1,   1940,   compared  mth  10.9  percent  on  January  1, 
1935. 

FART  FOUR:  STRENC-TKMIiCG  DEHIOCRACY  THROUGH  THE  FABl^  PROGRAIvIS 
Democracy  has  been  both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  Programs 

from  1933  to  the  present.     Through  local  coimnittecs,  fanmers  have  the 

responsibility  for  local  administration. 

About  6  million  of  the  nation's  6,800,000  farm.ers  are  participating  in 

the  Agricultural  Conservhit ion  Irof-^rain.  today.     Participation  in  Pennsylvania 

and  in  the  United  States  since  the  Ai'J^  began  in  1933  vvas  as  follows; 


P  ^nnsyl vania 


United  States 


I'vlumber  of  contracts 
accepted  by  ^JJ^ 


1933 
1934 
1935 


7,085 
10,667 
11,277 

5,  7S3 


1933 
1934 
1935 


1,625,912 
3,105,110 
3,399,779 


1936  1/ 


1936  1/ 


291,652 


1/  Winter  v^heat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  January  6,  1936. 


a.  OCs 


Pennsylvanis. 


Unitod  States 


NuiTiber  of  payees  under 
the  Agricultural  Con- 


servation irrogrcm 


1936 
1937 
1S38 
1939 


40,673 
58,525 
60,648 
70,289 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


3,880,447 
3,743,904 
5,248,796 
5,764,200 


The  results  of  referendum  vot^s  among  Pennsylvania  farmers  sho^v  the 
demand  for  full  application  of  the  A.A.A,  programs.     Important  reforonda  in 
which  Pennsylvania  farmers  participated  were  as  follows: 

Nature  of  Referendum 


Date 


:  Votes  of  rartici- 
r       pating  Farmers 


Percent 
For 


:  For 

:  Against 

Corn-hog 

Oct. 

1934 

1,107 

212 

84 

:\'heat 

May 

1935 

2,809 

1,085 

72 

Tobacco:  Cigar  -  leaf 

July 

1955 

4,756 

457 

91 

Corn-hog 

Oct. 

1955 

1,807 

417 

81 

In  Pennsylvania  in  1940,  there  ;;er..  335  members  and  alternates  of 
county  A. A. A.  committees  and  2526  members  and  alternates  of  community  A.A.ai. 
committees  which  administer  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally. 
There  wore  also  66  county  comia.tttees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in 
the  State  and  21  county  tenant  purchase  comrTiitt ees .     Cooperating  iTith  the 
fam  Credit  Administration  vvcre  59  local  IJational  Farm  Loan  Associations 
and  11  Production  Credit  Associations. 


Soil  Conservation  Districts,   organized  under  State  law,   include  10,912 
farms  and  cover  1,270,983  acres  in  Pennsylvania. 

Soil  Conservation  District?  are  organized  and  developed  under  State 
lav/s  by  farmers,  vho  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  both 
as  to  planning  and  operations  v/ithin  the  District.     By  means  of  these 
Districts  famers  can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly 
along  v\ratershed  lines  with  technical  assistance  often  being  furnished  by  local. 
State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  Flarjiing  by  Famers 

Land  Use  Planning  CoramittGe-s  frtudy  all  agricultural  problems,  and  how 
Federal,  State,   and  local  agricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.  Repre- 
sentative farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  aru  members  of  both  county 
and  community  planning  co:!Ti:>iittces .     In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in 
planning  what  all  public  a,-:"ri cultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  the  Ifnited  Statos  as  a  whole,  approximately  135,000  farmers  served 
on  A. A. A,  comirdtteesj  ther.„-  wer^^  2,907  Debt  x^djustment  Coimriittees ;  1,289  Tenant 
Purchase  Cominittees ;  and  approximately  1,500  comiuittees  for  rehabilitation 
loansj  about  3,700  active  National  Fam  Loan  i.ssociations,  and  528  Production 
Credit  Associations]  approximately  570  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either 
organized  or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  v^ere  approximately  19,000  farmers  by  the  end  of  1939  participating 
as  members  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Corniiittecs,  and  65,000  as  members  of 
oommunity  Land  Use  Planning  Coi.iiTiittees . 


